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‘OUR AIMS AND IDEALS.” 


Mr. CHarIRMAN, LaDIEs aND GENTLEMEN, 


F I were altogether ignorant of the history of this Institution 
during the sixty-seven years of its existence, and entirely 
unacquainted with the lofty character and sterling contribu- 
tions to learning of its five Principals during that period, } 

could not address you for the first time as their successor without 
some measure of trepidation and self-distrust. As it is, I am 
deeply moved by a sense of my unworthiness to stand in the line. 
of men like John Relly Beard and William Gaskell—to name only 
the two ex-Principals no longer with us in the flesh, and known to 
me only by tradition and their published writings. I might even 
utterly despair of my task were it not for the conviction that I 
shall not lack the generous support of the Committee and sub- 
scribers of the College, nor fail to evoke the goodwill of its 
Alumni, in whose ranks I am proud to be included. Moreover, by 
a happy dispensation of Providence, there is still actively asso- 
ciated with the College, ever ready to counsel its officers and staff 
from the rich stores of his knowledge and experience, my old 
friend and former teacher the Rev. Alexander Gordon, our beloved 
octogenarian leader, whose learning is not more profound or 
extensive than are his kindness of heart and loyal devotion to this 
Institution conspicuous and unfailing. Long may he flourish. 
I trust, then, it will not be esteemed presumptuous on my part, 
nor any mark of disrespect towards a past of which we are all 
proud, if ‘‘ forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forward to the things which are before’’ I present as my opening 
address this session a summary statement of what I conceive 
should be our aims and ideals in our common life and work as an 
institution for the training of ministers. We must perforce begin 
with things as they are. Personally, I shed no tears on that 
account. This is a College, Unitarian in name and linked indis- 
solubly with a definite group of Liberal Christian and Unitarian 
churches. There are other, possibly higher ideals of the work of 
a theological college than is implied in such a statement. I cannot 
stay to discuss the question, interesting as it is, but, in passing, 
must express my conviction that despite every appearance to the 
contrary the work of the Christian ministry remains as imperative 
and as important to-day as in any period of history. And whilst 
we do not and cannot meet the demands of our Churches for a 
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cultured ministry (as is admittedly the case), we need not look 
outside the field of work in which the College has laboured—I 
venture to say, with considerable distinction—for well-nigh three- 
quarters of a century. Nor is the character of the College whose 
objects are thus defined so narrow and circumscribed as may 
possibly appear to those unfamiliar with its actual situation and 
the nature of its activities. ‘ 

(1) Summerville is no secluded hall hidden away in the sylvan 
glades of the country-side, nor yet an ecclesiastical establishment 
in some ancient seat of learning far from the madding crowd. 
Here we are at the heart of a great provincial city, itself the capital 
of a vast industrial population, and the metropolis, geographically 
at least, of Unitarian Christianity. In this place none of the 
intellectual problems that perplex the minds of men, nor any of the 
sins and sorrows that oppress their hearts, can escape the attention 
of thoughtful and reflective minds. Our students go out into the 
world not merely whenever they step outside our grounds, but also 
in a particular sense week by week as they go forth to preach in 
our chapels and teach in our Sunday schools. Thus engaged, 
they are in my judgment experiencing a most valuable part of 
their training for the ministry, and this not exclusively or even 
chiefly in the conduct of public worship or in the art of teaching, 
valuable as such exercises indisputably are, but in their contact 
with men, women and children in the homes of our people, and in 
their intercourse, free and unrestrained, with the young men of our 
vigorous Northern Sunday schools. In this way, outside our 
academical curriculum, agreeably and for the more part uncon- 
sciously, they learn much, and, I doubt not, teach a little. 

(2) The College, again, is no seminary, whose professors, 
carefully selected for their adhesion to every detail of some 
authoritative code of doctrine, repeat the shibboleths and rabbinical 
traditions of a dead past to students bound on peril of their 
material welfare and immortal destiny to accept a ‘‘ faith once for 
all delivered to the saints.’? I have yet to learn what orthodox 
Unitarianism is. Is it the Unitarianism of Channing or Parker, 
of Priestley or Martineau, of Dr. Drummond or Dr. Carpenter? 
I cannot say. I do not know that there is, or has been, or ever 
can be such a thing. What I do know is that the Preamble to 
our Constitution runs as follows—‘‘ The Institution adheres to the 
principle of freely imparting theological knowledge without insist- 
ing on the adoption of particular theological doctrines.’’ I do not 
understand this to mean that no definite doctrinal instruction is 


permissible within these walls. Teaching and insisting on the 
adoption of theological doctrines are two different things. The 
principle we follow is precisely that which is recognised at the 
University. What we require is that our students know the origin 
and history of dogmas and doctrines and what may be said for or 
against them, but no question is asked in any examination in such a 
form as to call for any expression of personal religious belief. 
Anxious above all else to reveal the core of truth in all systems of 
theology that have won the allegiance of good men and true in 
every age, there is no obligation upon us to refrain from exposing 
error, wherever, in the light of our present knowledge, it may be 
discovered. Nor does the Preamble named conflict in any way 
with the view that the College stands in a certain intimate relation 
with a particular group of Churches, for these Churches recognise 
the open principle, and impose no doctrinal tests of membership. 
But the statement does not imply that a student who declares his 
intention to subscribe articles or confession has any claim to our 
benefactions. He has no longer the open mind and the liberal 
principles requisite to the due weighing of the evidence presented. 
He has returned his verdict without listening to the witnesses. 
We are Unitarians because we are free. That, unless I wholly 
misunderstand it, represents the historical movement of our Church 
life. Sometimes, of course, in individual cases, the unexpected 
happens. William Manning became a Socinian, and Thomas 
Emlyn an Arian as the result of reading in 1690 Sherlock’s 
‘* Vindication of the Trinity.’’ Still, I think it should be said that 
though the old students of the College for various reasons, good, 
bad and indifferent, have not all professed Unitarian doctrine to 
the end of their days, there is no instance on record, so far as I am 
aware, of a student leaving this College to take up the ministry 
in any other than the group of Churches to which I have referred. 

(3) Lastly, Summerville since 1905 has been affiliated to a 
great modern progressive and enlightened University as one of 
its recognised Colleges in the Faculty of Theology. Even before 
the date named, the relation of the College to the University meant 
much in broadening and deepening the education provided by this 
Institution. As early as 1865, by the establishment of the Owens 
Scholarship was forged the first link in the chain which binds the 
College to the University. To-day, three of its scholarships, the 
Gaskell, Tate, and Durning-Smith, are tenable by candidates for 
degrees in Arts and Theology ; all the students are members of the 
University; its Principal is on the University staff as Lecturer in 
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Hellenistic Greek, and is a member of the Faculties of Arts and 
Theology. : 

Most important of all, our students mingle with those of other 
denominations in the theological classes, and realize how much 
they all have in common in scientific criticism and exegesis, and 
in the impartial quest of historical truth. It will be our aim to 
turn to the fullest possible advantage the opportunities we possess 
in our unique relation to our Churches and to the University. 

Before passing to the consideration in some detail of what is 
meant, let us glance at our ideal of the collegiate life, with which, 
indeed, these matters are not wholly disconnected. Our common 
life, as I apprehend it, involves frank and hearty co-operation, a 
readiness to give and take, and a fine sense of loyalty to the 
highest traditions of the College. To quote the words of 
Martineau: ‘‘ The presence of a student within this College ought 
to afford a presumption of some peculiar gifts; not of that know- 
ledge only which anyone may acquire, or that moral faithfulness 
which can be dispensed with in none; but of lively sympathy, of 
ready self-forgetfulness, of quick recoil from evil, and heart open 
to reverence and devotion.’’ In the keeping of the students is the 
honour and reputation of the College in the University and in the 
Churches. In the past our men have not been unmindful of this. 
In his tribute to one of our old students who fell gallantly fighting 
in the Great War, Professor Tout wrote: ‘“‘ The students of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, of whom he was one, have, 
during the thirty years that I have had knowledge of them, always 
honourably distinguished themselves among the theological 
students attending the University classes by the success with which 
they have reconciled their twofold allegiance to their College and 
to the University: they have taken a prominent part in both the 
academic and social activities of the wider body.’’ The fact that 
in the Manchester district no fewer than half a dozen old students 
of the College are serving our Churches is itself a tribute to the 
Institution and its past members. For their conduct as members 
of the College and the University our men need only look for inspira- 
tion and example to their predecessors, many of whom did not 
enjoy the comfort and ease which are theirs to-day as residents of 
Summerville. What will eminently qualify us all to make a 
worthy contribution to both University and Church life is 
obedience to that excellent maxim for students of divinity— 

Discite ut semper victuri, 
Sed vivite ut cras morituri. 
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Learning and Life—the learning of the scholar and the life of the 
saint. These are our twin ideals. The one without the other is 
the vanity of vanities in ministering to the souls of men. A 
Christian disciple is no mere intellectualist. He is among us as 
one who serveth, revealing day by day the mind and heart of his 
Master. 

In his University sketches, Newman has painted for us a 
picture of what a College should not be. ‘‘ I have experienced,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ a state of things, in which teachers were cut off from 
the taught by an insurmountable barrier; when neither party 
entered into the thoughts of the other; when each lived by and in 
itself ; when the tutor was supposed to fulfil his duty if at a certain 
hour he was in a certain room, or in hall, or in chapel, as it might 
be; and the pupil did his duty too if he was careful to meet his 
tutor in that same room, or hall, or chapel, at the same certain 
hour; and when neither the one nor the other dreamed of seeing 
each other out of lecture, out of chapel, out of academical gown. 
I have known places where a stiff manner, a pompous voice, 
coldness and condescension were the teacher’s attributes, and where 
he neither knew nor wished to know, and avowed he did not wish 
to know, the private irregularities of the youths committed to his 
charge.’’ That state of affairs, if my efforts are of any avail, 
shall never obtain at Summerville. In one respect our common 
life has been enriched as a direct consequence of the war. From 
the first, indeed, it was contemplated by those who worked so 
manfully for our Jubilee Scheme that facilities for residence at 
Summerville might be offered to laymen. The presence of non- 
theological students here has, however, been more marked as the 
result of our dearth of regular theological students. Last session we 
had members of no fewer than six different faculties of the 
University—Arts, Science, Pure and Applied, Law, Education, and 
Theology; and for a considerable period as many different 
nationalities represented, namely—English, Welsh, Scottish, Irish, 
Chinese, and Hungarian. Though I look forward to an increasing 
number of students for the ministry, I hope it may always be 
possible to find room at Summerville for other University men, 
for I am convinced that the association of lay and divinity students 
is highly beneficial to all concerned. LLaymen here may learn that 
the minister of fiction, the drama and the film does not exhaust 
the type, and our theological students that the judgment and 
experience of laymen are worthy of respect. 
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Turn now to the curriculum of the College, having regard to 
what the University can give us and to what the Churches require 
from.us. Here, I know, I tread on dangerous ground. One 
result of the alienation of large numbers of people from the 
Churches during and since the war has been that in certain circles 
it has become popular of late to draw up a grave indictment 
against theological colleges on the ground of what they do or do 
not teach. Obviously we can only answer for ourselves, and I 
trust we shall not shirk any frank and fearless discussion of the 
difficulties of the present situation. At the same time there is no 
imperative need to subscribe to every statement that is made as 
to what ministers ought to know or not to know. All will agree, 
I suppose, that ministers cannot know too much. Singularly wise 
are they if they can make their own the proud boast of Francis 
Bacon: ‘‘ I have taken all knowledge to be my province.’’? But 
Dr. Jacks was surely right when, in reply to a suggestion that 
ministers ought to know something of everything and everything 
of something, he observed that if a man knew everything of some- 
thing he could not possibly know something of everything. A 
knowledge of Art, Music, Architecture, and Commercial Methods 
may be serviceable to a minister. Is it quite essential to the 
performance of his functions as pastor, preacher, and teacher? 
In any case, there are some serious obstacles in the way of 
ministerial omniscience. One is the brevity of student life. 
Another is the natural limitations of the student mind. The 
question reduces itself to this—What is the knowledge indispens- 
able to the work of the ministry in every possible sphere of labour, 
which a student can reasonably be expected to acquire during the 
few years given to his training? I say nothing now of the sacred 
duty laid on every minister to remain a student in the real sense 
to the end of life. If we do not teach our men that, we have failed 
altogether in our appointed task. It is said that a Cambridge 


student at the completion of his course remarked to his tutor—a 


distinguished scholar—‘* Well, I have finished my studies at last,”’ 
and was surprised by the reply: ‘‘ Really, that is interesting. I 
have just begun mine.’’ For the true student—in College or out 


of it—there is no end of his labour until the call comes which 
every man must obey. But at the moment we are concerned not 
with the ministry but with the College. Dr. Mellone, in his 
admirable inaugural address delivered here ten years ago, sur- 
veyed the various fields of study which the divinity student must 
cultivate. It will suffice now to quote what was central to his 
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argument: ‘‘ However we regard Christianity, however we 
estimate its value, Christianity remains of supreme and central 
importance in the religious view of the world. Christianity is a 
historic movement coming down the ages—a movement in which 
we are all implicated independently of our choice, simply in virtue 
of our being born into Western civilization. . . . The Gospel 
is your birthright, as much when you disown it as when you 
believe that there is no religious need of man which it cannot 
satisfy. The central purpose of theological study must be, then, 
to understand Christianity.”’ Earlier still, one of our great 
scholars distinguished for his researches, not in Biblical studies 
but in Italian Literature, Medizval Scholasticism, and Economics, 
addressing the students in a sister college, glanced at the con- 
troversy even then current as to the curriculum of a theological 
college. ‘‘ In my time,’’ Dr. Wicksteed says, ‘‘ I have seen at 
least three successive claimants assert themselves as more suited 
to form the basis of a minister’s education than theology, and 
particularly than Biblical theology. At first it was ‘ We have 
done with the Bible, the religion of the future must be based on 
Science,’ and Darwin, rather than Hebrew and early Christian 
scriptures, was to be the minister’s ‘ Vade Mecum.’ Then it was 
Sociology that proclaimed itself as the study on which true 
theology must be based, and now the stream is flowing more 
nearly in our direction, for Psychology is to be made the ‘ key of 
all the theologies.’ It may, indeed, be answered that Science, 
Sociology, and Psychology represent successive fashions, whereas 
the significance of the great religious literatures, the great 
religious histories, and the great religious personalities is 
abiding ; that they are after all, the text to which other studies, 
however illuminating, can but supply the comment; and that if 
the future minister finds it easier to make immediate use of other 
things, he will find that nothing can replace these as a source of 
permanent elevation and inspiration to himself.’’ With the tenor 
of those remarks I confess myself in complete agreement. We 
Unitarians belong to the Christian Church; its founder is our 
Master, its saints are in our Calendar, and we cannot be severed 
from its life and thought without the loss of all that is vital to 
our own spiritual existence. No ostracism by any section of that 
Church is any proof of our alienation from him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. That can follow only from our own 
personal disloyalty in word and deed. Gladly do I commend for 
your consideration the words of William Gaskell, taken from an 
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address on religious education delivered in this city in April, 1883: 
‘‘ During my long ministry, extending now over nearly 55 years, 
I have seen life under very various aspects, and in very different 
conditions, and all my observation makes it more certain to me 
that there is no blessing which can be conferred on any one that 
is at all comparable to a true and living faith in Christ.’? If you 
would know what is meant by faith in Christ, or understand 
something of the unsearchable riches of his mind, you need hardly 
stray beyond the writings of the late Dr. Drummond—a man at 
once scholar and saint and a devoted member of our own 
communion. Nor, thank God, does he stand alone. But, it is 
urged, at least there is no need to study the Biblical languages in 
order to apprehend the mind of Christ. The Bible has been 
translated and revised; what more would you have? Without 
question, we are deeply indebted to our translators and revisers. 
Yet the bitter and, as we think, unwarranted opposition with 
which certain devotees of the Authorised Version met the work 
of the revisers might have taught us the folly and futility of 
setting up a certain English text as the last word of learning for 
all time. 

The whole subject deserves a fuller treatment than I am 
now able to give to it. Did time permit, it might be demonstrated, 
for example, that the study of Hellenistic Greek during the last 
fifteen years, based largely on the papyri rescued from the sands 
of Egypt, has completely revolutionized our view of the New 
Testament. It has brought into existence three new Grammars 
of the New Testament, three new Lexicons, and more than one 
Translation, all of which take us a long way from the translation 
and interpretation of our Revised Version. The new edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon will be a further revelation to 
those unacquainted with recent studies and researches. It is 
significant that in the preface to his popular Pocket Lexicon, 
Professor Souter writes: ‘It is based not on any preceding 
dictionary of New Testament Greek—to them I am under almost 
no obligation at all,’’ adding his sense of ‘‘ profoundest obligation 
to the Vocabulary of Moulton and Milligan, which gives one in 
an extremely attractive form, gracefully concealing a severe 
philological discipline unequalled in the world, all the important 
lexical knowledge accruing from the recent finds.’’ It is the 
simple truth that no student of the New Testament, whether his 
subject be textual criticism, translation, or exegesis, can afford to 
neglect the new light thrown on the Gospels and Epistles by the 
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ostraka and papyri of Egypt, and the inscriptions of Asia Minor. 
Some results of study in this field will be brought to the notice of 
our students, for I confess that I honour more the grammarian 
who is able to add one stone to the Temple of Knowledge than 
the swallows who.are constantly fluttering around it calling 
attention to themselves. To those who would restrict Biblical 
study, even when more is possible, to an examination of the 
English text, I would say in the words of Robertson Smith: ‘‘This 
is to know nothing except at second-hand; it is an education based 
on compendiums, the very elementary style which must be used 
with children in the first beginnings of their learning. The object 
of higher education is to cultivate the original powers so that men 
may work withthe greatest possible freedom and force—to inculcate 
habits of research, to teach how to deal with original materials, 
to encourage men to look at things at first-hand, to develop 
originality, and to provide the forces which will enable them to 
exercise themselves with freedom and full sweep. The education 
of compendiums can never fulfil this function.’’ Surely, in order 
to avoid philological pedantry there is no need that a man should 
be a serf to the dead scholarship of the past. There is no ground 
for any apprehension that Summerville students may follow the 
example of the divine mentioned by Rowland Williams, who 
startled his hearers by asking them to consider with him whether 
the Ethiopian eunuch of Acts was reading the Septuagint or the 
original Hebrew of the Isaiah passage. It would be as reasonable 
to suppose they may become so enamoured of primitive Christian 
doctrine as to imitate the learned Martin Routh, who expounded his 
theology to a rustic congregation and added, ‘‘ But I know my 
friends that you may object to me what St, Irenaeus says.’’ Yet 
accurate knowledge must lie behind every sermon, guiding and 
restraining utterance. ‘‘ That you yourself must have an 
inward, carefully ascertained, measured, instituted hold over any- 
thing you are to convey with any real power to others, is the 
truth,’” says Walter Pater, which the Platonic Socrates, in 
strongly convinced words, formulates in opposition to the 
Sophists’ impudently avowed theory and practice of the superficial 
as such. We all always need to be set on our guard against 
theories which flatter the natural indolence of our minds.’’ That 
last sentence deserves to be inscribed in letters of gold on the walls 
of every student and minister. Hitherto our ministers have 
enjoyed a reputation, possibly not wholly deserved, for learning 
and scholarship. To maintain it, or to justify it, must be one of 
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our ambitions. Without a scholarly equipment, our ministers 
cannot hope to appeal convincingly to a generation which will not 
long be content with the meagre minimum provided by the Education 
Act of 1870. It is almost as fatal to a minister’s influence to be 
convicted by his hearers of ignorance and pretence as it is for him 
to fall below the lofty standard of morality properly demanded 
of a preacher of Christ’s holy gospel. Withal we are no bibli- 
olaters obsessed by a high doctrine of scriptural authority and 
verbal infallibility. In our curriculum will be found ample room 
for philosophical, doctrinal, and literary studies. These important 
departments of our work, I am happy to know, have been 
entrusted to two men of proved scholarship in the persons of my 
friends and fellow-students the Rev. W. L. Schroeder, M.A., and 
the Rev. Dr. Thackray—two of the most distinguished alumni of 
this College. | The former has already served us with ability as 
Tutor in Homiletics and as Examiner for the Rawson Prize in 
Literature; the latter has been Secretary of our Board of Studies 
since its foundation, and has only recently resigned the office of 
Examiner for the Gaskell Scholarship. We form, I may fairly 
claim, a Trinity in Unity. In the hands of my colleagues, subjects, 
which a student neglects at his peril, will receive the attention they 
deserve, and our men will be enabled to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them. To the University, following a long-established 
custom, we shall leave Ecclesiastical History, Comparative 
Religion, Sociology, and a considerable part of the Old Testament 
subjects. But the first-mentioned subject is one of large propor- 
tions, and part of it is necessarily taken at Summerville. In the 
University, our students will read Early Church History and the 
History of the English Church, and learn to appreciate the con- 
tribution of many types of mind to the intellectual wealth, doctrine, 
piety, and missionary enthusiasm of Christendom. Here they will 
learn something of the story of Unitarianism at home and abroad, 
and examine the origins and development of English Liberal 
Dissent, Irish Presbyterianism, American Independency, and 
Hungarian Protestantism. Thus will be traced the interesting 
but complex history of our Free Churches, their struggle for 
liberty, and the main lines of their theological growth. 

It will help to generate enthusiasm for the principles of liberal 
religion in our students if they are made acquainted with the 
nature of our forbears’ perilous quest for truth, and their stout 
defence of the freedom by which Christ made them free. Observe, 
the studies thus briefly enumerated are not so many disjecta 
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membra having no relation with each other, and presenting no 
points of connection with the moral, intellectual and_ spiritual 
problems of the twentieth century. The intense and_ vivid 
nationalism of the Old Testament prophets, with their acute sense 
of individual, social and political immorality, were the forerunners 
of Christ and his apostles—men of deep spiritual insight, boundless 
charity, and exalted moral idealism. No social reconstruction, no 
moral reformation, no religious revival can be accomplished in our 
day without the inspiration of Hebrew prophecy and the dynamic 
of Christ’s holy gospel. Where the New Testament ends, 
Christian Doctrine, in the systematic sense, may be said to begin, 
and the tracing of the process by which the precepts of Gospel and 
Epistle gave place to the creeds of Christendom is essential to 
anything like a complete apprehension of the dogmatic teaching of 
our time. Moreover, a minister who fails to realize the vital 
principles of thought and practice which have made and unmade 
churches East and West is, ipso facto, unable to derive, as other- 
wise he might, aid and support for the life of the soul from all 
sects and parties in the Church Catholic from the beginning until 
now. Hence, together with the study of forms of faith goes that 
of ecclesiastical organizations, and the policies, principles and 
precepts of churchmen, orthodox and heretic, are brought before 
the student’s mind, revealing the play and counterplay of motives, 
good and bad, the power of co-operation and the magnetism of 
personality. 

No place of usefulness can surely be found in the modern 
world for the public man, be he preacher or politician, who disdains 
the lessons of history. And above, or rather beneath all Biblical, 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical studies must be placed that of the 
Philosophy of Religion—the attempt, that is, to formulate and to 
justify the implications of Christian Theism in the light of modern 
knowledge and in the face of Naturalism and Agnosticism. Com- 
parative Religion, a subject which throws light upon Biblical 
literature and is related to religious philosophy, discloses to the 
enquirer how God spoke of old times, by divers portions and in 
divers manners, to the sons of men. The only secure foundation 
for a League of Nations—the public will and the common con- 
science—largely depends on a widespread appreciation of the 
culture and civilization, ethical and religious not less than 
economic, of the various races of mankind. Last, but not least, 
an introduction to English literature from the point of view of 
homiletics will reveal sources of illustration for pulpit oratory, and 
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help to mould the form of the spoken and the written word. In 
all our studies we desire to present Christianity not as something 
belonging to a far-away past, but as an actual reality in the 
twentieth century; not as a code of law for church members, but 
as the expression of the highest aspirations of humanity in all 
ages, and not least in ours. 

In Homiletics, a subject of peculiar importance to Noncon- 
formists, the practice will be continued of enlisting, in addition to 
the members of the staff, the services of an accomplished and 
experienced minister of our communion, who will guide and direct 
our students in the composition and delivery of sermons. For the 
purpose of instruction in elocution and voice production they will 
further benefit from the counsel and advice of a professional tutor. 
‘“To be a really good preacher requires,’’ said an eminent 
Scottish teacher, ‘‘ a rare combination of qualities—piety, earnest- 
ness, wisdom, much learning, great knowledge, especially of 
Scripture ; logic, sensibility, a dash of poetry, a good voice, much 
acquaintance with mankind, tact and conscientious diligence from 
year to year.’ He might have added that really good preachers 
are born not made. But some, at least, of the qualities which 
characterize a good preacher may be acquired. And nothing that can 
elicit or strengthen the preaching power of our future ministers 
will, I am confident, be overlooked or neglected by the authorities 
of the College. 

Even this apparently formidable programme does not embrace 
all our aims. <A minister should be versed in all the great ques- 
tions of the day which involve far-reaching moral and spiritual 
issues. He is not compelled to preach party politics, but to be an 
efficient teacher in what pertains to the spirit he must be a learner 
in the school of practical experience. I hope, therefore, that 
from time to time provision may be made for our students to attend 
occasional lectures, or courses of lectures, on topics outside our 
regular curriculum. For example, there was given last session at 
the University a most valuable series of lectures on the League of 
Nations by experts in History, Administration, Law, Finance, 
Politics, and Diplomacy. The subject is one of deep concern to 
the Christian Church, and its ministry, and in no sense alien to 
the true concern of candidates for that ministry. It is well that 
men to whom hereafter the privilege may never again be granted 
should make the most of their residence in a University city. In 
some, if not all, our fields of study, the practice will be extended 
of requiring men to show the results of their reading and thinking 
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in the form of essays. These will be prescribed not only as 
vacation exercises, but also as a regular part of the work of the 
session. By this means, I hope we may be able to reduce the 
burden of the terminal examinations without lowering in the 
slightest degree the standard of education, and at the same time 
solve the problem which faces every modern teacher of making 
oral instruction the introduction and supplement to the printed 
page of the specialist. We live in an age of books. But a 
teacher is not simply the equivalent of a book. As Sir John Seeley 
said in 1867: ‘‘ In the first place, he is a great number of books; 
next, he is a book that can be questioned; and a book that can put 
questions and a book that can recommend other books; and last, 
not least, he is a book in English. As a rule, good books are in 
German, and it may happen that the student does not read 
German.’’ The suggestion made several years ago by our late 
visitor, Professor Moore, will be carried into effect, and our 
Summer examination each session will cover the work of the whole 
academic year. But it is time to leave these details, interesting 
only to those more immediately concerned. And happily the energies 
of teachers and pupils are not exhausted in the lecture-room. 
A healthy interest in athletics or in the common University life of 
students on the part of our men will be heartily welcomed by the 
members of the staff. These matters are, indeed, not remote 
from our main purpose of building up virile Christian ministers 
practised in the art of living. Our Library, too, I am glad to 
report, is making its appeal felt more and more. Its adequate 
equipment and more reasonable endowment remain one of our 
most urgent needs. The ideal haunts my mind of a Library 
wherein all our books will be accessible, where two rows of 
volumes on every shelf capable .of holding them will not be 
tolerated, and where there will be some room for expansion. A 
scheme is now under consideration that will give us all we require. 
I should like to see our Library widely used by ministers and 
others, for our collection of books is one of which we may be 
proud. Once the problem of our own Library is solved, another 
dire need of the College may be met at a trifling cost. We want 
a room to be used exclusively during session as a College Chapel. 
This is the only theological institution in Manchester that lacks 
such an aid to the cultivation of the spiritual life. Even the 
Pioneer Preachers’ Hostel, whence many of our men are drawn, 
is provided with a small chapel. It would mean much to us if 
our services were held in a room furnished and reserved for divine 
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worship. Suffer me to think that the sympathies of the supporters 
of the College will be generously extended to the fulfilment of our 
very modest wishes. 

Let my last word be spoken to the students. Teachers 
and pupils, we are all learners in the school of Christ. 
In the words of Joseph Cooke, the brave founder of the Methodist 
Movement, addressed to his followers in Rochdale at the beginning 
of their new venture of faith: ‘‘ Let us remember that we are but 
learners, who have learnt a little, who have much to learn, and 
perhaps more to unlearn than we are aware of.’’ During the ten 
years I have been engaged in teaching, I confess I have learned 
much, and unlearned not a little. The open mind is the mark of 
the true liberal. Gladstone at the commencement of his Parlia- 
mentary career, in the words of Macaulay, was “‘ the rising hope 
of stern and unbending Tories. In an address to his first con- 
stituents, he vindicated the authority of that Church which he after- 
wards disestablished, with the curt remark: ‘‘ The Protestant faith 
is held good for us, and what is good for us is also good for the 
population of Ireland.’’ The fundamental theory of his first book, 
entitled ‘‘ Church and State,’’ was that propagation of religious 
truth is one of the principal ends of government. It was 
thoroughly vicious, and in 1894, fifty-nine years later, in some 
notes, entitled, ‘‘ Some of my Errors,’’ he mentions this book, 
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and says: ‘‘ Oxford had not taught me, nor had any other place 
or person, the virtue of liberty as an essential condition of excel- 
lence in human things.’’ 

What Gladstone had not been taught, thanks to our forbears, 
we have inherited as part of our priceless spiritual heritage. Like 
him, however, with advancing years and increasing knowledge, 
we may need to revise our opinions or even reverse our judgments, 
as in our studies we “‘ press on towards the goal, unto the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Only whereunto we 
have already attained, by that same rule let us walk.’’ In the 
language of Dr. Hort, one of our greatest New Testament 
scholars, which I would fain make my own: ‘‘ To have become 
disabled for unlearning is to have become disabled for learning, 
and when we cease to learn we let go from us whatever of vivid 
and vivifying knowledge we have hitherto possessed. At all 
events, it is only as a learner to learners that in these high matters 
I can desire to speak.” 


